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pensated by territories in Macedonia to which Bulgaria thought she
had a prior right. The result was that Bulgaria suddenly one morning
attacked the Serbs, but was thoroughly worsted by them and the
Greeks, while the Roumanians, who had hitherto taken no part in the
war, took the opportunity of Bulgaria's weakness to stab her in the
back by marching into and seizing the Dobrudcha.
The Treaty of Bucharest in August 1913 was a terrible humiliation
for the Bulgars,*and of course the direct cause of their entry into the
war in 1915 on the side of Germany and Austria. Yet theirs was the
entire responsibility for the disasters. All the Balkan countries had
begun the war by agreeing to accept the arbitration of the Emperor of
Russia in the event of any difference of opinion at the end of it.
Bulgaria had always been Russia's particular pet, yet when the time
came, whereas all the other allies accepted, Bulgaria alone refused to
submit her case to the Tsar's arbitration, and instead treacherously
attacked at dawn the Serbians who had been dining with them the
night before.
Nor did Serbia, though she came out of the war as the dominant
power in the Balkans, feel scarcely less cheated. Her resentment,
however, was directed against Austria, who had robbed her of her
outlet to the sea. Her nationalism, too, had been encouraged by her
successes and her confidence by Russian support, and her attitude
towards Austria was consequently even more defiant than before.
There was accordingly no easing of the general European tension and
the Balkans remained the powder-magazine which might at any
moment blow Europe sky-high.
Socially, life in St Petersburg went on as before. Sir George
Buchanan, with his wife Lady Georgina, represented Britain. There
was no greater gentleman than Sir George, a man who, as Pat Ramsay
(one of the Secretaries) said of him, one would like as one's neighbour
in the country; while Lady Georgina once told me that in all their
years of married life she had never known him harbour an unworthy
thought
The Counsellor, as I have mentioned above, was still O'Beirne with
his unrivalled experience of Russian policy. The First Secretary
during my first year was Eric Phipps, afterwards my predecessor in
Berlin, whence he was transferred in 1937 to Paris; during my second
year it was Benjy Bruce, who eventually married the well-known and